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‘Foreword 


fs 


HILE the mind is sensitive to every 

impression, give the child good books. 

Let them be well written and living, 

whatever their subject, so that a taste for 

reading as a vital and enriching part of 

life may be a natural heritage. The child is so pathetically 

eager. It is stupid to feed that eagerness with dull disser- - 

tations, cheap sentiment, or horror. There is so much 

that is fine in the world—exact knowledge, wonder, 

merriment, courage, beauty, the multiple pageants of time 

and space—that every child should have his imaginative 

share in them before he begins to shape his own life. Let 

the child follow his own preferences—there is room for each 
taste—but let him be given spring water in his cup.” 


ELiIzABETH COATSWORTH. 
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Myself and “The Turf Cutter’s Donkey” 


By Parricta LYNCH. 





Y stories about Eileen and Seamus and the 
turf-cutter’s donkey, Long Ears, grew out 
of my own experiences when, as a child, 
I spent my holidays in a cabin at the edge 
of the bog and where, in the evenings, we 

sat round the glowing turf fire and told stories while the 
blue smoke curled up from the hearth. 


I always thought it great fun to go out in the bog and 
watch ‘se men cutting the brown sods, the women standing 
them =; «© dry and the children taking loads home in 
donkey carts or in creels slung on each side of the donkey. 
We followed the winding paths by the brown streams and 
pools and patches of waving bog cotton. The soft, springy 
turf was great for racing barefoot. 


When the men walked home in the twilight their 
gleaming slaves (which they used to cut the sods) on their 
shoulders, they looked like warriors carrying their spears. 


I left Ireland when I was very young, but I always 
went back when I could and I never forgot the bog and the 
whitewashed cabins or the stories I had listened to in the 
long evenings. 


In Ireland the story-tellers are called “ Shanachies,” 
and at school in England my value as a “ Shanachie ” 
was soon recognised. When I was still a small child I 
used to sit up on a desk and tell stories to the class during 
sewing lessons. They were extraordinary stories and lasted 
from week to week, but the girls clamoured for them, so 
the teachers allowed us to continue. This was good 
training when I began to write for a wider audience. 


So I came to write stories about gypsies and fiddlers, 
tinkers, the life of small towns, fairs and the bogland, just 
like those I had listened to round the turf fire in the 
holidays. 


I wrote “The Green Dragon”’—a story of circus life that 
was published by Harraps. Then I wrote “ The Cobbler’s 
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Apprentice,” which won a national award at the last Irish 
Literary Festival. But the Turf-cuttet books have been 
the most popular. While the first was running daily in 
serial form I had letters from children and grown-ups 
from Ireland, England and America telling me how much 
they liked Eileen, Seamus and the little grey donkey. 


I have been writing since I was a child, my first stories 
were school adventures written for school children. In the 
Turf-cutter books I have told about the Ireland of my 
dreams. 





“* For Sam an’ me an’ the cook, yer see, 
We climbs on a lump of ice, 
And there in the sleet we suffered a treat 
For several months from frozen feet, 
With nothin’ at all but ice to eat, 
And ice does not suffice. 


“* And Sam and me we couldn’t agree 
With the cook at any price. 
We was both as thin as a piece of tin 
While that there cook was bustin’ his skin 
Or nothin’ to eat but ice. 


“* Says Sam to me, ‘ It’s a mystery 
More deep than words can utter ; 
Whatever we do, here’s me an’ you, 
Us both as thin as Irish stoo, 
While he’s as fat as butter.’ 


“ But late one night we wakes in fright 
To see by a pale blue flare, 
That cook has got in a phantom pot 
A big plum-duff an’ a rump-steak hot, 
And the guzzlin’ wizard is eatin’ the lot, 
On top of the iceberg bare.” 


(From The Magic Pudding, by Norman Liridsay, 
published by Hamish Hamilton, 5/-.) 
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Christmas Plays for Children 


By RosaLIND VALLANCE. 





HE ideal Christmas play, whether for children or 
adults, is one which contains in nicely-balanced 
proportions the three elements—faith, fantasy 
and fun. The only one I know which really 
answers this description is the oldest play 

ever staged nowadays, the “‘ Wakefield Nativity Second 
Shepherd’ s Play,” which contains the famous incident of the 
stolen sheep, followed immediately k. the equally famous 
and exquisitely tender Nativity scene. In these days of ours 
writers of religious plays may toy with fantasy, but they 
are afraid of fun. Personally, I see no reason why the 
Clown, as well as Cinderella, should not appear upon the 
stage in the same play as the Christ-Child. 


Things being as they are, however, our modern 
Christmas plays fall roughly under the three separate 
headings, with the notable exception of Miss Violet 
Pearn’s three-act play, “ Their Angels,” which is full of 
fantasy and sometimes verges on the border of fun. (By 
“fun” I mean things that make you laugh out loud, not 
merely smile.) One feels very annoyed with Miss Pearn, 
because she has nearly written the perfect Christmas play, 
“ The Invisible Playmate,’ but has put it in a Hallowe’en 
setting. It has fairies and wicked uncles and saints and the 
Christ-Child in a most harmonious medley, and that is as it 
should be. Both her plays, alas, have an acting fee of 
£3 3s. od. and are quite impossible for anyone but an 
expert to produce. And they belong too definitely to the 
class of child that has a nannie and a kitchen-maid always 
at call. So the perfect play is yet to be found. 


What about Mr. Hilary Pepler’s delightful little vignette, 
“* The Ox and the Ass” ? Yes, that is very near the mark, too, 
and perfect in its own way, but has very few characters and 
is too soon over. This was written for puppets, but with a 
little adjustment could easily be played by children. 

Mr. John Hampden’s beautiful little dramatisation of the 
old ballad, “‘ The Three Kings,” which suits any players over 
twelve years who have learned how to speak verse well ; 
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J. E. Flecker’s dramatised poems, “ Joseph and Mary” and 
“© The Masque of the Magi,” for players of this age and type 
also, and Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s singing game, “ The 
Wonder Star,” for the really small players. All these are as 
exquisite as one would expect them to be, but we want 
more of this kind of thing, especially for the younger 
children. 


“ The Legend of Baboushka” and “ The Children’s Gifts” 
are both plays that will absorb a large cast and give oppor- 
tunities for beginners of all ages. They are both in simple 
prose. The first is founded on the Russian story of the old 
woman who, failing to find the Christ-Child, gave the gifts 
intended for Him to the poor children, and so became the 
Father Christmas of Russia; the second is a modern 
Nativity play. 


Miss Florence Converse’s “ The Blessed Birthday” is a 
lovely and unusual play needing expert production. It is not 
a Nativity, but a play about the child Jesus in boyhood. The 
angels who form a chorus chant passages from the Bible 
This is a favourite device, and is used very effectively by 
Miss Mona Swan in her long play, “‘ The Well of Bethlehem,” 
which tells the story of Bethlehem from the days of Ruth 
onwards. This play also needs good production and a 
trained choir of speakers. 


To revert to Florence Converse, her masque for young 
children, “ The Holy Night,” has only just been wpe 


to my notice, and I have not read it, but feel it may s 


ely 
be recommended. 


“« Why the Chimes Rang” is a very good play for a mixed 
cast. It has a simple theme which will appeal to quite young 
children, and affords scope for very interesting work in the 
setting and costumes. The author gives exact and helpful 
notes on production in “ Six Modern Plays.” 


Mr. Housman’s two-act verse play, “ Bethlehem,” is 
another for seniors and experienced producers only. 


Mr. Malleson’s “ Michae/” is too well known to need 
comment. It is, of course, not strictly a Christmas play, 
but spiritually suitable. 
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In the group entitled “ PLAYS OF FANTASY” | 
have put a few that ostensibly have nothing to do with 
Christmas, but are in keeping with the spirit of the season. 
These are “* Crossings,” Mr. De la Mare’s hauntingly lovely 
fantasy, which has parts for players of all ages, but should 
not be attempted by any but first-rate producers; “ Toad 
of Toad Hall,” another masterpiece, but this time one 
within the reach of amateurs and school-children ; and, 
finally, “‘ The Stolen Prince,” by Dan Totheroh, a charming 
and unusual Chinese play, with plenty of humour, which 
will please actors and audiences of all ages. 


The fairy-tale plays, of course, will find their way in, but 
they are not specified here. 


A special recommendation must go to the plays by 
Miss Ann Trotman, Miss Rose Fyleman and Mrs. E. Lucia 
Turnbull, because they really are good plays for very young 
children. 


“ The Carols Come to Life” and “A Christmas Epilogue” 
are good devices for beginning and ending the Christmas 
concert in a free-and-easy way, and bringing the audience 
into the action. 


“A Green Christmas,’ by Kathleen Mahood, is a rather 
unusual little one-act play for intermediates, with the 
house-tops for its setting and the Weather-cock, East-wind, 
West-wind and Father Christmas among the characters. 


Percival Wilde’s “‘ Kings in Nomania” is a very spirited 
and interesting three-act play about a boy shoe-black and a 
boy-king; like most American dramatists, Mr. Wilde is 
experimental in his methods, and, unlike some of them, 


«c 


his experiments “come off.” “ Kings in Nomania”’ has 
parts for players of all ages, but needs a good adult player to 
take the part of the “‘ Prologue ” who is on the stage most 
of the time and acts as a kind of “‘ compere.” 


In the “ PLAYS OF F UN ” it mostly does not matter 
who takes what part, or how, provided the audience is made 
to laugh. This is true at least of “The Peace Egg,” 
Mrs. Ewing’s version of “ St. George and the Dragon,” 
which is the longest of many versions available, “ Horse- 
play,” “The House that Jack Built,” “‘ The Sausage,” “The 
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Golden West” and “ Meddling with Magic” and “ Red 
Riding Hood” (the last-named will only be appreciated by 
the rather sophisticated player and audience). 


“ The Jelly Fish” and “‘ The Cucumber King,’ the first 
with a Japanese, the second with a Chinese setting, can 
very well be acted by girls. 


Lastly comes Mr. F. Sladen Smith’s “ The Wonderful 
Tourist,” which has anything but a Christmas setting—a 
jungle-clearing, somewhere in the tropics !—but it refused 
to be left out. It is side-splittingly funny, but needs careful, 
not broad acting. Most of the characters, with the exception 
of the tourist and his very suburban wife, are animals. 


For the toy-theatre (but this demands an article in 
itself) a number of ordinary plays may be adapted, but they 
must not have too complicated movements or too many 
characters on the stage at once. The setting is, of course, 
half the joy of a Christmas puppet-play, and the toy-producer 
is advised to investigate the possibilities of the fairy-tale and 
especially of the “ oriental ” plays on the list. 


“And here, I hope, is our play fitted.” 


A List of Christmas Plays 


“PLAYS OF FAITH.” 


CONVERSE, FLORENCE. The Blessed tated 

From “ Garments of Praise”  - - Dent 
Corne.ius, Littan. The Children’s Gifts 

From “Youngheart and Other Plays” Allen & Unwin 
Corton, STEPHANIE. The Legendof Baboushka Year Book 
FarjEON, Ereanor. The Wonder Star 

From “ Singing Games for Children ” - Dent 
FLECKER, J. E. and Mooruousz, REED. pope and Mary 

From “ With Pipe and Tabor ” - Dent 
GREENE, K. C. The First Christmas 

From “ The Little Boy Out of the Wood” - Lane 
Hamppen, J. The Three Kings 

From “ Ballads and Ballad-Plays”  - - Nelson 
Hope, H. The First Christmas Tree 

From “ Children’s Plays of Citizen House ” Dent 
McFappen, E. A. Why the Chimes Rang 

From “ Six Modern Plays” = - - - Nelson 
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PEARN, V. Their Angels - - - - French 2/6 
Peper, H. The Ox and the Ass 

In “ Plays for Middle Forms” - - - Dent 1/4 
MALLESON, M. Michael 

In “ Eight Modern Plays ” ~~ - : - Nelson 2/- 
TickNER, E. J. The Shepherds’ Play 

In “ Earlier English Drama” - - - Nelson 1/3 
Stocks, M. Everyman of Everystreet - - Sedgwick 2/- 
Swan, M. Af the Well of Bethlehem - . - - Hill 2/- 


‘Witson, H.H. A Nativity Play (Adapted from old Miracles) 


See also “A LIST OF RELIGIOUS PLAYS,” published by 
The Religious Drama Society, 28, Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Artillery Row, London, S.W.1. 


“ PLAYS OF FANTASY.” 
Bax, CuirForD. Odd King Cole - - - Daniel 2/6 
BENNETT, Ropney. The Carols Come to ll 
From “ Let’s Do a Play ” - - Nelson 3/6 


De La Mare, W. Crossings 
FyLeMAN, R. The Coming of Father Christmas 


From “ Seven Little Plays” = - - - Methuen 3/6 
FyteMan, R. Father Christmas Comes to Supper 

From “ Nine New Plays ” - - - Nelson 3/6 
HampDEN, J. A Christmas Epilogue 

From “ Eight Modern Plays” - - - Nelson 2/- 
Manoop, K. A Green Christmas - French 1/- 
Miing, A. A. Make Believe and Toad of Toad Hall French 2/6 
Lewis, ExizaBetH. A Star Fantasy 

From “ More New Plays, ed. J. Bourne - Dickson 2/- 
SmitH, Evetyn. A Christmas Carol (Dickens) 

From “ Junior Form-Room Plays” - - Dent 1/4 
TROTMAN, ANN. Christmas Pies 

From “ Invitation to the Play,” Book 1 - Nelson 1/- 
TrormMan, ANN. The Home of Father caatanannel 

From the same collections, Book 2 - Nelson 1/3 
Trotman, ANN. Eleven and Twelve by the C. lock 

From “ Youngest Omnibus” - Nelson 7/6 
Turnsuti, E. L. Carols . 

From “‘ We Read them Aloud ” . - Nelson 1/- 


Wipe, Percivar. Kings in Nomania 

From “ The One-Act Plays of Percival Wilde ” Appleton 4/6 
ToTHEROH, Dan. The Stolen Prince 
From “ Seven Modern Plays ” - - Nelson 2/- 
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PLAYS OF FUN. 
BENNETT, R. Horseplay: A Farce al Be: 


In“ Let’sDoaPlay”  - - Nelson 3/6 
EwinG, J.H. The Peace Egg - . - - Bell 2/6 
FaBer, D. The House that Jack Built - - Wells Gardner 2/6 
Gow, R. The Golden West - - - Gowans & Gray 1/- 
Gow, R. The Sausage - : - Gowans & Gray 1/- 
Hersert, A. P. Fat King Melon 

In “ Six Modern Plays” - - - - Nelson 2/-° 
Haskins, E. M. Meddling with Magic 

From “ Invitation to the Play,” Book 3 - Nelson 1/3 
James, Grace. The Jelly Fish - - - - French 1/- 
James, Grace. The Cucumber King - - - French 1/- 
Pepter,H. Little Red Riding-Hood - - - French 1/- 
SmitH, SLADEN. The Wonderful Tourist Eight New Playsfor 

Boys and Girls, ed. J. Bourne - - - Dickson 5/- 


FOR THE TOY THEATRE. 
Bax, CuirForD. Si/ly Willie 


From “Seven Modern Plays,” ed.J. Hampden Nelson 2/- 
FYLEMAN, R. Father Christmas 

From “ Eight Little Plays ” - - - Nelson 3/6 
MooruousE, Reed. A Terrible Yarn of the Sea and King of the 

Crocodile From “‘ With Pipe and Tabor” - Dent 1/4 
Pepter, H. Plays for Puppets 

(Some included in “‘ With Pipe and Tabor ” Dent 1/4 
PepLer,H. Red Riding Hood - - - - French 1/- 
Wrans.aw, H. King John and The Abbot of Canterbury 

From “ Puppetry for School and Home” - Nelson 2/6 





THE NEwBERY MEDAL for 1936 has been awarded to 
Caddie Woodlawn, by Carol Ryrie Brink. This story is based 
on the personal recollections of the author’s grandmother 
and is a true and very vivid picture of pioneering days in 
Wisconsin, all the incidents being based on actual situations. 
A high literary quality, great charm in the telling, and the 
finely drawn character of the tomboy Caddie mark the book 
as an unusually good piece of work. It has been described 

“the very essence of pioneer America.” We shall be 
glad to hear that an English edition is to appear. 
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Authors of To-day 
1. Hugh Lofting—An Appreciation 








By JEAN F. HALBERT. 


E came into the Junior Library the other night. 

I hadn’t seen him for four years, We shook 

hands, and I tried not to let him see that 

I could only remember him as a face among 

my many former Library habitues. He had 

been in the Army—till his correct age was discovered ; 

he was working now ; he had “ grown up.” But he picked 

up the threads of our acquaintance just where they had 

been left when he was still a boy at school. We talked of old 
times, of high days in this very room, and of books. 


I turned in our conversation to include Margaret— 
she, too, will leave me soon, graduating to the “ big” 
library next door. “‘ What did you think of the ‘ Dolittle’ 
books when you read them ?” “ Oh, all right, but nothing 
special . . . at least, I enjoyed some of them.’’ “T liked 
every one of them. I thought they were gredt!” came 
Arthur’s voice at my elbow. There and then he quoted all 
the titles of Lofting’s famous stories, and Margaret, warming 
to his enthusiasm, added her memories. ' 


The “ Story of Doctor Dolittle ” was indeec| no mere 
name to this half-grown man—it was a spiritual exxperience, 
a glorious wealth of memory. The characters were iaffection- 
ately and vividly recalled—Dab-Dab the duck, Jip the dog, 
Gub-Gub the pig, Too-Too the owl, Polynesia the parrot, 
and the Pushmipullyu; Tommy Stubbins, too, and 
Matthew Muggins the cat’s meat man, and Bumpo from 
Jolliginki. 

With one accord we moved across the room tc) our 
Literary Shrine, the shelves of reference copies of t.hose 
precious nuggets from the Realms of Gold. “ Yes,” said 
Arthur, possessively arranging them into order, “ first 
there was the Story, then the Voyages, then he kept a Pos. 
Office, ran a Circus anda Zoo .. .” “ Next came the 
Caravan,” Margaret hastened to say, “I liked that one.” 
“And then he left his Garden,” continued Arthur, “‘ and 
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went to the Moon, and the last book tells of His Return.” 
“And, of course,” I added, “‘ there’s Gub-Gub’s Book.” 

Oh, yes, Hugh Lofting has caught the imagination of 
his readers; and his books make enthralling reading for 
both young and old. Doctor Dolittle is an impossible man, 
with impossible linguistic abilities, and still more impossible 
adventures. But in spite of the extravagant fantasy we are 
convinced that the author is not “ trying it on us.” In fact, 
we insist he is not “ pulling our leg.” We have succumbed 
to his charm—aye, his genius. Lofting believes in his 
characters, and we believe in the Author. 

But we would have you know this is not mere blind 
trust in the magician’s wand—there are reason and legiti- 
mate power behind it, for Lofting’s books may be analysed 
after the manner of literary criticism. As a children’s 
author, Lofting stands high in merit. Wasn’t he awarded 
the Newbery Prize in 1922 for just one of the “ Dolittle ” 
books ? He writes for children (but, praise be, there’s no 
age limit !); he does not speak at them or down to them ; 
he identifies himself with them, and yet remains the 
omniscient, mature author. He is serious, terribly serious, 
about this Doctor Dolittle, with his tall hat and small bag 
and sick animals. He must know his characters well— 
they are so very real; not just how they look, but how they 
feel, their conceits, their humour, and their separate 
characteristics. These animals, although they speak, act 
perfectly according to their species, besides, in addition, 
performing human tasks. They are not “just animals.” 
They are individual personalities perfectly combining their 
animal attributes with the corresponding human traits in 
their household offices. Dab-Dab is indeed a shrewish, 
meticulous, fussy housekeeper if ever there was one, but 
withal—a duck, and she has feathers, and she waddles ! 
Gub-Gub, author of the “Art of Eating,” is still a pig— 
albeit, a conceited one. 


Is there no bottom at all to Hugh Lofting’s repertoire of 
animals and their expressive names ? Could he have found 
inspiration while prospecting in Canada, or engineering 
in West Africa, or when having to do with railways in 
Cuba and Havana; or would experience with the Irish 
Guards in Flanders or work with the British Ministry of 
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Information in New York open up his wonder world ? 
He might have thought his great thoughts while fishing or 
mountain climbing or ski-ing—or, if he wasn’t bunkered 
too often, while golfing. But he is the father of a son and a 
daughter. Perhaps there lies the answer ! 


The Pushmi-pullyu, the Wiff Waff, the Jabizri beetle, 
Pippinella, Jamaro Bumblelily, the giant moth—these and 
their company—what poetry of sound ! 

His “‘ humans,” though prosaic, are imprinted in your 
mind. There they are—Tommy Stubbins, Matthew Muggins 
the cat’s meat man, Joe the mussel man, Luke the hermit, 
Bumpo the black prince, Blossom the showman, and 
Doctor Dolittle catching cold with one ear under water 
trying to learn shell fish language! Of course, you know 
Puddleby—it may be in the West of England to you and in 
the East to me—but it is real. 


Hugh Lofting is a king of story tellers. The material 
he puts into each of these Dolittle books is astounding. 
Ten volumes, mostly of 320 pages each and overflowing 
with stories, happy, sad, exciting, amusing, reminiscent. 
The countries visited are not confined to the known earth ; 
his subject matter is very varied. Plant lore, archaeology, 
geology, entomology ; there may be much truth hidden 
in these extravagant tales and descriptions. 


Nor does the author put too great a strain on the 
reader’s powers of imagination; he supplies drawings, 
genius in line. We'll be in no doubt when we meet the 
Singing Trees or the Moon Man. 


Humour, beauty of thought and diction, and fantasy 
are positive qualities of this animal saga. Suppress a chuckle, 
if you can, when you recall Dab-Dab saying of negro 
Bumpo’s white face and black body: “Serve him right 
if he does turn black again! I hope it’s a dark black!” 
There is beauty in the thought of the swallows assembling 
for the return to England and winging John Dolittle’s ship 
to safety. Sheer fantasy indeed, Jip scenting direction and 
smelling across the ocean, “ tar, Spanish onions, kerosene 
oil, wet raincoats, crushed laurel leaves, rubber burning, 
lace curtains being washed—no, my mistake, lace curtains 
hanging out to dry, and foxes—hundreds of ’em—cubs.” 
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The popularity of the “‘ Dolittle Books ” overshadows 
Hugh Lofting’s other writings. “‘ The Story of Mrs. Tubbs,” 
“ Porridge Poetry,” and “ Noisy Nora,” are for the very 
young, yet “‘ Porridge Poetry ” would be ambitious for a 
youngster who wasn’t blessed with a long slippery tongue 
to get round such words as “lollipopinjay.” But the 
alliterative rhyme and glorious jingle and the inspired 
drawings more than make up for hard words. “‘ Mrs. Tubbs” 
is a useful peg on which to hang some more animal tales, 
while ‘‘ Noisy Nota ”—who chewed with her mouth open 
—is a delightful journey of this naughty girl from the table 
to the stable, the cowshed, pig-sty, barn and open field, 
before she learns her lesson of table manners. 


As for the “ Twilight of Magic ”—here is a tale—of 
children and magic, stone-built castles, and dream knights, 
superstition and witchcraft, exciting adventure and beautiful 
fantasy. Is it a straightforward fairy tale—or is it an 
historical pen-picture of mediaeval times—and of their 
changing spirit ? 


Can Hugh Lofting, author, be catalogued and pigeon- 
holed ? Can the wind be restrained ? 





Walter de la Mare’s Peacock Pie has just appeared in a 
form worthy of so important a book. This new edition 
(Constable, 6/-) is a delightful production. There are 
es Binge coloured decorations by Jocelyn Crowe, each 
of them of a delicacy that is completely in keeping with the 
poems, and each placed with regard to the rest of the page, 
so that type and picture form an artistic whole. The paper 
is good, the binding attractive. But so pleasing a production 
asks for criticism of any points that are unworthy and there 
are two such points. The making ready could have been 
given more care and the ink has been used too sparingly. 
Mote important is the size of the type. This is very small, 
and in an edition which is in most respects so much the ~ 
sort of thing that we should like our children always to 
have about them it is very much to be regretted. 
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American Notes 
1. Elizabeth Coatsworth 


By ANNE CARROLL Moore. 


MONG competent American writers who have 
contributed steadily to the stream of children’s 
books during the past ten years, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth has fairly won a distinctive place. 


The very titles of her books—The Cat and 
the Captain, The Sun’s Diary, Toutou in Bondage, 
The Boy with the Parrot, The Cat who Went to Heaven, 
Knock at the Door, Cricket and the Emperor’s Son, Away 
Goes Sally, The Golden Horseshoe, Sword . of the 
Wilderness—suggest the poet, the adventurous traveller, 
the charming storyteller that she is. 


For Elizabeth Coatsworth’s books are true records 
of what she has seen and read and felt with an uncommonly 
observing eye, an imagination alight and a natural instinct 
for selection. She writes for the pure pleasure it gives her 
to write. She is totally unconcerned with the age or the 
size of the audience who may chance to read her books. No 
author could have been more completely surprised than she 
was when she seceived the Newbery medal award for the 
most distinguished children’s book published in the United 
States in the year 1930. 


* The Cat Who Went to Heaven,” the book which won 
the award, was written in California in the space of a fort- 
night out of nostalgic memories of a year spent in the Orient 
thirteen years before. It is only fair to state, however, 
that behind Miss Coatsworth’s year of adventurous travel 
in Japan, China and the islands of the East, lay a rich store 
of Oriental legend and tradition lodged in a mind of un- 
common range and sensitivity. 


“The Cat Who Went to Heaven ” is a beautiful story 
supremely well told. There is a subtle humour and the 
piquancy of contrast between the high seriousness of what 
goes on in the mind of the poor artist who has been com- 
missioned to make a painting of the Buddha to be hung in 
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the temple, and in the mind of the little spotted cat who 
sits listening and watching as the story of each animal who 
came to bid farewell to the Buddha is told and painted into 
the picture—the cat alone is left out. 


The eight songs of the housekeeper who serves the 
painter and the heavenly cat, Good Fortune, mark the inter- 
ludes of time in the progress of the painting amidst the 
daily round of cooking, sweeping and scrubbing :— 


“‘ Hush, Brogm ! be silent as a spider at your tasks. 
Pot! boil softly, a poor old woman asks. 
Birds, sing softly ! Winds, go slowly! Noises of the 
the street, 
Halt in awe and be ashamed to near my master’s feet ! 
Holy thoughts are in his mind, heavenly desire, 
While I boil his chestnuts on my little fire.” 


That the songs hold the rhythm and mood of the story to 
the end is an achievement. Little Good Fortune is at last 
given a place in the painting denied to the cat in the 
Buddhist stories of animals which Miss Coatsworth has 
woven with such skill into her own story of a great 
painting :— 
“ This is too great a mystery 
For me to comprehend : 
The mercy of the Buddha 
Has no end. 
This is too beautiful a thing 
To understand : 
His garments touch the furthest 
Grain of sand.” 


The illustrations for “‘ The Cat Who Went to Heaven” 
by Mr. Lynd ‘Ward, done in the spirit of Japanese brush 
drawings, give the book a mature art value which sets it 
apart in the eyes of children. It needs the introduction 
of a good storyteller or reader to win its true place among 
their books. To boys and girls with an awakening interest 
in art and in the Orient it will give perennial joy and 
satisfaction. In public libraries and in school libraries 
it should be realised, however, that it is a book which 
the older rather than the younger children will most fully 
appreciate. 
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“Away Goes Sally,” completely and delightfully illus- 
trated by Helen Sewell, presents a sharp contrast in character, 
scene and objective treatment. This is a story of the land— 
the New England land of pioneer days when the State 
of Maine was still a wilderness. Sally, a living child of 
1789, who lives on settled land in Hingham, Massachusetts 
with her three aunts and two uncles, sets forth in a little 
house on runners drawn by twelve strong oxen for Noble- 
boro, Maine. There is adventure on the long journey through 
unbroken forest, snow and sleet, but the value of this story 
lies not in its measure of lively incident, but in its truth 
to life and the quality of its atmosphere. Elizabeth 
Coatsworth now lives in winter in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
which has been called the Cranford of New England. In 
summer she lives on a farm above Damariscotta Lake, 
and near enough to the Atlantic Coast for the gulls to fly 
over. “Away Goes Sally ” was conceived and written at 
Nobleboro in midwinter, as were the lovely poems which 
hold its chapters with a thread of gold. The poems, she 
tells me, were all wiitten in a single day after the story was 
finished. “‘ They merely bubbled up.” 


At home in the barren countries, such as North China 
and New Mexico, Elizabeth Coatsworth’s imagination is 
nourished and her pen is eager to tell of the country she 
lives in for the time. “The Cat and the Captain,” the 
amusing first story for children which she wrote as a 
challenge, had a New England background. It revealed 
her talent for sharp characterisation whether of cat, sea 
captain or Negro cook. It remains perhaps the gayest, 
if not the best, of her writings. “ Toutou in Bondage,” 
the tale of a small dog and his Arab master’s adventure in 
Morocco, was too slight and impressionistic a book to 
last, in spite of its romantic desert background and its 
picture of the market-place at Marrakesh. The fact that 
Thomas Handforth’s illustrations for it were of more 
interest to adults than to children settled the fate of 
** Toutou”’ as a children’s book. 


While “‘ The Sun’s Diary ” has not found a very wide 
audience, its wealth of unhackneyed quotations and 
practical ideas carrying one around the year, make it a 
memorable almanac in which the author shares her own 
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note-book and leaves a margin of generous spaces for 

“what takes place most pleasantly to one’s own self.” 
The idea of giving one’s own Red Letter Days their place 
in the sun is an original idea. Nothing is more important 
than a wide range of pleasurable experiences happily 
recollected. Those who like proverbs and old rhymes 
will find plenty of them in a book which has its place on 
the reading room or reference shelves of a library as well 
as in the personal library of the girl or boy who likes to 
keep a diary. F rank Dobias’ decorations and the manner of 
its printing make it a most attractive gift book. 


In “ Knock at the Door,” Miss Coatsworth wrote a 
fairy tale of a changeling, born into human surroundings, 
who returns to Fairyland. There is genuine feeling behind 
this story, but it does not stand clear in terms of childhood’s 
feeling for the relation between Fairyland and the world of 
reality. It is conceived in the mood of an adult rather than 
that of a child, and, notwithstanding Francis Bedford’s 
charming drawings and the beauty of its language, it has 


failed to carry the conviction of 2 fairy tale to American 
children. 


“Cricket and the Emperor’s Son” was welcomed as 
another book of Oriental stories told after the manner of 
The Arabian Nights as stories within a story. Less dis- 
tinguished than “The Cat Who Went to Heaven,” this 
book holds a notable place in its field. 


“ The Boy with a Parrot ” is a story definitely written 
and illustrated for children with the purpose of interesting 
them in Guatemala. It has had a deserved success, for it is 
done with skill and understanding. Elizabeth Coatsworth 
and Wilfrid Bronson, the illustrator, have known Guatemala 
at first hand and they make of Sebastian, who sets forth 
from his mountain home with a pedler’s pack upon his 
back, a real boy who buys the parrot and has the adventures 
described. As far as it goes, it is a true picture of life in 
Guatemala. 


Last year Miss Coatsworth wrote and published a 
romantic adventurous story of old Virginia—“ The Golden 
Horseshoe.” Its heroine, Tamar by name, is a charming 
young girl born of an Indian Princess and a Colonial 
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Governor. In spite of the static, uninspiring drawings 
Robert Lawson made for the book, it became immediately 
popular in American libraries and schools. Tamar made 
her own way, as I feel sure that she will in England, 
for the life that is pictured in this book is the life of Colonial 
Virginia, and in Tamar Miss Coatsworth has paid her own 
tribute to Indian character. 


In “ Sword of the Wilderness,” the author has followed 
a young boy, Seth Hubbard, into captivity by the Indians in 
1689, to his return to the deep-rooted life of his old home- 
stead, one of the first settlements in Maine. If this book 
lacks the mellow charm of “Away Goes Sally ” and the 
artistry of “‘ The Cat Who Went to Heaven,” it yet testifies 
to the variety and range of Elizabeth Coatsworth’s interests, 
and her ability to invest whatever she chooses to write 
about with life and reality. 


Born in the city of Buffalo, when it was still merely 
a large town, Elizabeth Coatsworth was educated at a 
private school in Buffalo, modelled on the English plan—a 
school in which she says she worked harder than ever she 
worked at Vassar College, Columbia University or Radcliffe 
in Cambridge. She spent her summers on the Canadian shore 
of Lake Erie, still marked by old Indian trails. From her 
father she absorbed an interest in Indian life that has never 
died. “ Since we came of a travelling family, we were not 
always at home,” she says. “‘ When I was less than a year old 
we went to California, we even mon off and took the 
stage to Santa Fe where we visited the pueblos and my 
unwinking baby eyes first stared solemnly at the Indians 
and their way of life . . . At five I was looking down on 
clouds from the high Alps and galloping on a donkey 
across Egyptian deserts in a little red jacket whose patent 
leather belt was used to strap me for security to the pommel 
of the saddle. When I was twelve we spent two years in 
Southern California, and I had my first glimpse of Mexico 
and Aztec ruins.” She often visited an aunt who lived in 
Edinburgh, yet she has not yet drawn upon Scotland for a 
tale. 

Reviewing such a life story as that of Elizabeth 
Coatsworth gives one pause for reflection. It is to an astute 
editor of American children’s books, Louise Seaman, 
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formerly of the Macmillan Company, that we owe Miss 
Coatsworth’s entrance into the field of children’s books. 
Already known as a poet and a writer of stories and articles 
for adults published in “‘ The Atlantic Monthly,” “ Asia,” 
and other magazines, Miss Seaman, a classmate of Miss 
Coatsworth at Vassar, knew at close range and in intimate 
association the rare quality of her mind, and the range of her 
interests in animals, human beings, and the far and near 
corners of the earth. It is literally true that Louise Seaman 
commandeered this unusual talent and set it free in a 
succession of books which have blazed fresh trails to the 
doors of American libraries and publishing houses. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. 





The Cat and the Captain - - - - - - - 1927 
The Sun’s Diary - - : - - : - - 1929 
Toutou in Bondage - - - - - - - - 1929 
The Boy with the Parrot - - - - - - - 1930 
The Cat Who Went to Heaven - - . - - - 1930 
Knock at the Door - - - - - - - - 1931 
Cricket and the Emperor's Son - - - : - - 1932 
Away Goes Sally - - . - - - - - 1934 
The Golden Horseshoe - - - - - - - 1935 
Sword of the Wilderness - - - - - - - 1936 


All published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 





It is twenty-one years since The Art of the Story-Teller, 
by Marie L. Shedlock, was published. Now a new edition, 
revised, is published by Appleton (8/6). It is still, without 
doubt, the best work on the subject and this is so because 
it is an explanation, by a supreme artist, of the intricacies 
of her art. 


In this art Miss Shedlock was unique. Her very 
appearance created an atmosphere as of magic in the air. 
Small, winsome, with very dark eyes, white hair, and a 
marvellous voice, her personal charm was extraordinary. 
Her art was so supreme that she could hold any audience, 
large or small, of any age or class, and many who enjoyed 
her recitals long ago are still able to recall the actual stories 
she told, her voice and intonation. 
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The Publisher Chooses 
1. T. Nelson & Sons 


By JoHN HAMPDEN. 





UR best books for young readers ? That is a 
question we like answering, for we are proud 
of many which we have published in the last 
hundred and forty years or so. It was the 
second Mr. Nelson who persuaded R. M. 

Ballantyne to write books for boys, and that tradition of 
originality and quality we have done our utmost to 
maintain. 


There are several books which spring to mind at once 
as Outstanding: “ Mr. Sheridan’s Umbrella” and “‘ David 
Goes to Zululand,” for instance, “ The Youngest Omnibus” 
and “‘ Fairies and Enchanters.” 


We must give pride of place to “ David Goes to 
Zululand,” by Kit Marshall, which we believe to be one of 
the dozen best books for boys ever published in English. 
I well remember its arrival. I was wading through the usual 
pile of “juvenile” manuscripts, ranging from the com- 
petent to the dull and the silly, with the dull in greater 
majority than usual. Mr. Marshall’s typescript had a bad 
title—very different from the present one. I turned the 
first few pages without much interest, began to read a 
little further on, and was suddenly startled into eager 
attention. There was no doubt about it. This was the 
masterpiece for which one is always looking and hoping. 
It was no surprise to learn later that the author had been 
at the Slade School, had spent years in Zululand, and 
enjoyed a very chequered career. He had had just the 
training, in fact, to make a book for boys that was exactly 
tight; a story of thrilling adventure, quite convincing, 
entirely new in its setting, with the stamp of truth on every 
detail of its local colour, and a generous spirit informing 
it all. There was nothing “ literary ” in his work, but every 
page revealed him as a most shrewd observer with a vivid 
memory of everything he had seen and done and the 
capacity for putting it on paper. (His first novel, “ Frog 
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in the Reeds,” has just been recommended by the Book 


Society). 


We took “ David” at once. It was handed over for 
production to my Assistant Editor, Miss Freda Holmdahl, 
who had some difficult problems to tackle because the 
author’s very striking illustrations (on scraperboard) were 
all of different shapes and sizes, but she solved them with 
such skill that “ David Goes to Zululand” was chosen 
by the First Edition Club as one of the fifty most beautiful 
books o1 1935. * 


As we expected, it had a splendid press here and in 
South Africa, and it has sold well; but it is no good 
ptetending that we are satisfied with its reception, which 
might have been much warmer in some quarters if we had 
inflated it to a hideous bulk of three inches or so. But 
“ David ” is still selling, and it has been praised by so many 
readers, young and old, that sooner or later it will win the 
recognition it deserves. 


“The Youngest Omnibus ” originated in quite a 
different fashion. The vogue of the adult “ omnibus ” 
suggested it, and we decided that it must be done as 
thoroughly as possible, almost without regard for expense. 
We were very fortunate in securing Miss Rosalind Vallance 
as Editor, for her literary judgment is informed from a long 
experience of what young children really enjoy. She kept us 
waiting while she delved into several thousand volumes ; 
but her contents list was ample compensation, for she had 
included stories, poems, and plays by every established 
living writer for children with many, equally good, by 
unknown authors. The next job was to get permission 
from the innumerable owners of copyrights (acknowledg- 
ments take four pages of the book), and every publisher 
knows from experience how disappointing this —— can 
be: the items one wants most badly are so often refused 
altogether or require an exorbitant fee. But we had 
exceptionally good luck here. Hardly a single thing ot 
importance dropped out, and we were soon able to turn 
the book into material shape, 700 pages with 200 illustra- 
tions, mainly by Mrs. Ruth Gervis and Miss Honor 
Appleton, both of whom gave us their delightful best. It 
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was Mrs. Gervis who produced the wrapper in six colours, 
which we still regard as one of the most striking and 
attractive that we have ever put on a children’s book. 
“The Youngest Omnibus ” was late in starting, for it had 
taken an unconscionable time to get going, but the book- 
sellers stepped on the accelerator with such vigour that we 
were frantically reprinting before Christmas. It is still 
running, steadily. 


“* Mr. Sheridan’s Umbrella ” is in a different category 
because it is really a novel for the adolescent. We were 
delighted when Mr. L. A. G. Strong agreed to write a book 
of this kind for our Nelsonian Library—a novelist of such 
distinction so rarely writes for young readers. All the 
elements of a good boy’s story are here, smugglers, a prize 
fight, the great fire at Drury Lane Theatre, but they are not 
stage properties brought on to order. The author has 
re-created Regency London and Brighton, and the book is 
full of his vitality and charm. 


> 


“ Fairies and Enchanters ” is a different story again. 
That book came out of a meeting which the Girl Guides 
Association held at its London Headquarters in 1932 to 
discuss books for young readers. The speakers, if I 
remember correctly, were Mrs. Amabel Williams-Ellis, 
Miss Dorothy M. Stuart, Mr. Edgar Osborne, County 
Librarian for Derbyshire, and Mr. J. G. Wilson of Bumpus’s. 
Among the many interesting things which were said, I was 
patticularly struck by some remarks of Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis’s about the psychological value to children of the folk- 
lore and legends of their own country, so I suggested the 
book to her immediately after the meeting. She spent 
several happy months in reading and research, and then, 
after much difficulty, found the right illustrator in 
Miss Wilma Hickson. The result was a book which 
“The Spectator ” hailed as “ the best and least hackneyed 
collection of fairy stories that has been made for many 
years. Tales and illustrations alike are for the connoisseur, 
of any age.” The first cheap edition has just appeared. 


Mrs. Lucia Turnbull’s “ Happy Voyage ” was plain 
sailing at first. We welcomed her idea of taking an English 
family from London to New Zealand, and we persuaded 
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Air-Commodore Charlton to provide two exciting chapters 
at Port Said with a seaplane to save the situation. The 
trouble began when Major-General Browne arrived with 
the drawings in pencil and coloured chalk which he had 
made in his wanderings round the world. We simply 
had to have them, but the problem was to get them into 
the book. The irresistible little sketch of two Barbary 
apes at Gibraltar saying what they thought of the human 
race, the koala bear, the Egyptian in peculiar trousers 
with nine of hjs wives in a donkey-cart; these and a 
hundred others had to go into the text somehow. Line 
blocks were impossible ; coated paper for the whole book 
would have been horrid. The final solution was offset 
printing, which meant that when the book had been put 
into type with the illustrations in position every page was 
photographed. Very few readers, however, would detect 
anything unusual. The result is a remarkable example of the 
progress which offset printing has made in the past few 
years. 

Then there is “ The Hepzibah Omnibus ”—we are 
proud to have nearly all Olwen Bowen’s delightful animal 
books in our list—and “ The Top of the Mountain,” and 
Rose Fyleman’s stories and plays, and “ Pomona,” “ The 
Rainy Day Book,” “ South Sea Adventure,” and a score of 
others. The idea behind them all is that only the best which 
can be found is really good enough for boys and girls, and 
nothing is more encouraging than such signs of the times 
as “ The Junior Bookshelf,” for it is evident that librarians, 
teachers and parents everywhere become steadily more 
discriminating in their choice of the books for boys and 
girls. Surely the importance of such discrimination could 
hardly be over-estimated. 





Our THANKs:—We wish here to convey thanks to 
Miss M. F. Austin (Derbyshire County Library), Dr. E. H. 
Chapman (author of Wireless To-day), and Mr. Ewart Walsh 
(St. Paul’s College, Cheltenham), for help in the “ Shorter 
Notices ” in this number. We wish to thank also those 
publishers who have supported this venture by taking 
advertisement space. 
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Notes from the Attic 


Our CONTRIBUTORS. 

Patricia Lynch needs no introduction. Her two books, 
“The Turfcutter’s Donkey” and “ The Turf-cutter’s 
Donkey Goes Visiting,” have endeared her to many 
thousands of readers. . . . Anne Carroll Moore is in charge 
of children’s work in the New York libraries. For some 
years she contributed a weekly page to “ The New York 
Herald Tribune,” and during that period her articles, 
many of which have been collected into book form, 
were a very important factor in raising the standard of 
American children’s books. The subject of her article is one 
of the foremost children’s writers in America. : 
Rosalind Vallance has had a wide experience of play 
production in schools and is the author of several volumes 
of plays. She edited “The Youngest Omnibus” and 
“A Hundred English Essays” (which is about to be 
published by Nelson). . . . Miss Halbert is the Children’s 
Librarian in the Middlesborough Public Libraries. . . . 
John Hampden is the General Editor of T. Nelson & Sons 
and the author of several volumes of plays for children. 


** PENNY PLAIN AND TWOPENCE COLOURED.” 

It is with regret that we read (“ Daily Telegraph,” 
October 8th) that the toy theatres and printed play sheets 
that delighted “R.L.S.” may be made no more. 
Mr. Benjamin Pollock, now in his 80th year, has been too 
ill to work the press and the stock is to be sold. Mr. Pollock 
took over the press from his father-in-law 60 years ago, and 
well remembers “ R. L. S.” visiting his shop. The business 
is a family affair: one of Mr. Pollock’s sons makes the 
wooden theatres, Miss Louisa Pollock colours the figures 
and Miss Susan mounts them and cuts them out. 
Mr. Pollock’s 80th birthday is on November roth and as a 
birthday celebration an exhibition of his works will be held 
by the British Puppet and Modern Theatre Guild at the 
George Inn, Borough High Street, Southwark. 
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We welcome the tendency among British publishers to 
appoint specially qualified men or women to develop the 
juvenile side of their work. J. M. Dent & Sons have 
recently secured the scivices of Miss M. C. Carey. 
Miss Carey was formerly Assistant Secretary of the Girl 
Guides Association, in charge of the Publications Depart- 
ment and Editor of the “ Guider.” She later became 
Manager and Secretary of the Junior Book Club, which 
post she left to take up her present position with J. M. 
Dent & Sons. She is a member of the English sub-committee 
of the Central Council for School Broadcasting. 


Another interesting appointment is that of Miss Grace 
W. Allen as assistant editor of the Oxford University Press. - 
Although not actually in charge of the juvenile department, 
Miss Allen can be expected to influence the art side of the 
Press’s work. She has come from the New York House 
of the Oxford Press, and there she was responsible for the 
juvenile productions. She is particularly interested in book 
design and has illustrated several books herself. 


We commend these appointments because in that 
way lies the improvement in children’s books that this 
magazine is intended to foster. 


The publication by G. Harrap & Co. of “ Dobry,” by 
Monica Shannon, the Newbery Medal winner for 1935, 
deserves a word of commendation. This is the fourth 
Newbery Medal winner to appear on the Harrap list, and 
it must be remembered that the award of the medal by no 
means implies that the recipient is, or is likely to be, a best 
seller. There is, indeed, constant discussion, not only 
as to the popularity of the titles that have received the 
award, but even as to whether or not they are suitable for 
juvenile reading. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt as 
to the very high quality of all the fifteen books that have 
so far been honoured, and the fact that each of these books 
has been singled out as “the most distinguished contri- 
bution to American literature for children ” of the year of 
its publication, should lead English publishers and 
librarians to be interested. Yet we find that seven out of the 
fifteen titles have never been published in England. 
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From HARRAP’S AUTUMN LIST 


FURTHER HEROES 
OF MODERN ADVENTURE 
T. C. Brinces & H. H. Trrman. J/lustrated. 7/6 net 


The fifth of a famous series of books. The exploits here recounted 
range from Sven Hedin’s journey across three great deserts 
to the rescue of the entombed miners at Moose River gold-mine, 
and from Capt. Eyston’s world speed record to A. E. Lilius’ 
visit to the lair of Chinese pirates. 


THE UNTOLD STORY OF 
EXPLORATION 
LowEtt THomas. T/lustrated by Kurt Wiese. 8/6 net 


Accounts of some dozen explorers who, though almost neglected 
in most books on the subject, nevertheless lived lives of extra- 
ordinary romance. These include the Bavarian, Schiltberger, 
who, a slave of the Sultan Bajazet, explored Siberia in the 15th 
century; Will Adams, the ship’s carpenter who married a 
Japanese girl and became powerful at the Shogun’s Court ; 
Schmiedel, adventurer in South America with the Spanish 
Conquistadors; and Mary Kingsley, woman pioneer in West 
Africa. 


APES AND MONKEYS 
E. G. BouLENGER. Wath many Photographs. 7/6 net 


This well-known London Zoo official here tells a host of enter- 
taining stories about apes and monkeys, including such “‘ stars ’’ 
as Sally, Booboo and Jubilee, etc. He also discusses the habits 
of the primates both in the wild and in captivity, and records the 
experiments made to explore their mental equipment. For older 
children. 


THE MENACE OF THE TERRIBORE 


Joun Macxwortn. J/lustrated. 5/- net 


This is the winner of Harrap’s £300 Prize Competition for a 
modern novel for boys. It tells of a marvellous tank-like burrow- 
ing machine which attacks the vaults of the Bank of England. 
Colonel Mackworth, who holds an air pilot’s certificate, was 
assisted in the writing of this story by his 17-year-old son, now 
engaged on building aeroplanes. 





HARRAP, 182, High Holborn, London, W.C. | 
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Reviews | 
SHANNON, Monica. Dobry. Ill. - Harrap 6/-  - | 


This is one of the most attractive books for children that I 
have ever read, and one of the sanest. Dobry is a little boy who 
lives with his mother and his grandfather in a mountain village of 
Bulgaria. Besides being the best farmer in the village, his grand- 
father is an artist. He tells folk tales, and plays the flute ; and he 
understands the need which Dobry feels to draw and model, in 
; wood, in clay, even in snow. Roda, Dobry’s mother, has a deep 
i feeling for the fand. “ These fields,” she tells him, “ have been 
handed down over so many centuries that nobody knows whether 
we belong to them or they belong to us.” She thinks that Dobry 
should be learning to take his father’s place in the fields, which 
are the richest in the neighbourhood and which one day will be 
his. She is only bewildered when he makes charcoal pictures on 
her clean floor; but she is a philosophic woman, and tells 
herself, “‘ Well, children grow out of more things than their 
clothes.” 

Dobry needs to earn money “ for whatever charcoal pencils, 
brushes, paints, sketch books, and canvas the village schoolmaster 
can get him from Sofia”: and so he looks after the village cows. 
Gradually the grandfather persuades Roda to look more sym- 
pathetically on Dobry’s ambitions. 

“But look, Roda . . . if a boy is something, it doesn’t 
matter what kind of work he chooses. If the boy is strong, live, 
and good yeast, the work he chooses will rise, become great, 
nourish everybody.” 

At last she is won over, and helps him, with the gold coins 
from her wedding-dress, to go to Sofia and become an artist. 

Bulgarian peasant customs—sowing, harvesting, the festivals 
of Christmas and the New Year, are described simply and colour- 
fully ; and one gets a vivid impression of strange ways of life and 
thought. 

Every reader will be glad to hear of the gypsies with their 

r. 

“No peasant took off his winter clothes to soak himself 
clean in the high, rip-roaring Yantra until the gypsy bear came to 
prove by going in that the water was as warm as it should be 
and the spring current less powerful than it looked.” 

Of all the clearly drawn characters, Dobry’s grandfather 
stands out. His simplicity, and the sincerity with which he is 
presented, take away any taint of moralising for his readers. 

“ Everything is different, each leaf if you really look. There 
is no leaf exactly like that one in the whole world. Every stone is 
different. No other stone exactly like it. That is it, Dobry. 
God loves variety.” Grandfather found it hard to say exactly 
what he meant. ‘“‘ God makes better icons than those in the 
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church. He makes a beautiful thing, and nothing else in the whole 
world is exactly like it. That is it, Dobry. Something for you to 
remember.” 

“Why !” Dobry asked him. 


“ Well, it’s as good a thing to remember as anything. I 
never went as you do to the school, but I know it. No two 
things are exactly alike. In odd days like these—snow comes 
too early, the gypsy bear too late—people study how to be 
all alike instead of how to be as different as they really are.” 

One more quotation :— 


“* Everyone laughed, shouted, and got on his feet to sing the 
old gypsy melody. And once the music got into their blood, 
nothing in this world could have kept these peasants from 
singing. They sang songs older than Macedonia, they sang their 
own mountain folk-songs of birth and death, ploughing, planting, 
and getting in the harvest. Their heads down, they sang brooding 
songs—songs their own great-grandfathers had made up out of 
heavy sorrow and oppression under Turkish rule. Flinging 
back their heads, they sang out their joy in liberation.” 

In short, a book of unusual quality. 

L. A. G. StRONG. 


HowarD SprinGc. Sampson’s Circus. Ill. 325 p. 
84x54 - - - - - Faber 5/- 


Howard Spring, in an article entitled, “‘ Why I wrote a child’s 
Book” in the Bookseller of September 23rd, says: “It has been an 
observation of mine when reading to children that their interest 
is more quickly caught by a richly comic adult character than by 
a child character. The chief reason I had for writing ‘ Sampson’s 
Circus was to try out a theory that a good book for children 
could be written by giving all the main parts to grown-ups . . . 
I have tried, too, to make them ‘ characters’ in the real sense : 
every one richly differentiated from every other, so that a child 
would have a good chance of recognising them in the street.” 

He has certainly made a good case for his :he ory, for the 
characters stand out like giants in a crowd and are real all through. 
They are unusual, surprising people. Charlie Chaffinch, for 
example, late of Hoxton, who appears as forerunner of the Circus, 
is a lively, forceful person with a flow of picturesque Cockney 
and a genius for doing a thousand jobs at once. He once had hopes 
of becoming a prize fighter and he still appears to be always on 
his toes, sparring, dodging hither and thither, keeping his end up 
but never quite delivering that smashing blow that would settle 
his career. 

He is man of all work to Mr. Sampson, Circus master, a 
massive figure with enormous stomach, tiny feet, a face like a 
Dutch cheese, and waxed moustaches. It is Chaffinch who makes 


tt 
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all arrangements for the shows, who understudies most of the 
performers and is ready for anything. A fine friend for the two 
eleven-year-old boys round whom the story is written. 

“‘Sampson’s Circus ” scores on four points as the best book 
of the year, in my opinion, for young people. The first point 
is its excellent characterisation. The second is style. There is 
no condescension or bluff here. The story is told simply and 
straightforwardly. The opening is quiet and promises the reader a 
fair deal and all the consideration due to him. There the author 
is cunning, for he captures the readers’ attention and has them 
soberly interested before he diverts them to laughter. 

And that brings me to the third score, which is on the grounds 
of humour. It is not a matter of jokes grafted on to a good story, 
but of the spontaneous bubbling nonsense which keeps any 
ordinary person chuckling. The author writes as though he is 
thoroughly enjoying it all, and this seems to add solidarity. 

Lastly, we come to the question of plot, and here also the 
book scores good marks. In the opening pages the reader is 
told a sad story. The seeds of a mystery lie there, but are so 
cunningly insinuated that the threat is not realised and no suspense 
develops to mar enjoyment of the events which intervene before 
the denouement. Then the plot thickens.rapidly and the climax 
comes with a bang, yielding a happy and most satisfactory ending. 

Here is a book which will live. Its main appeal is to those 
of ten to fourteen, but few people over that age will fail to 
respond to it. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Topp, BARBARA EupHAN. Worzel Gummidge. lll. 
208 p. 7$X 5 - - Burns Oates 3/6 


Worzel Gummidge is at fun. The scarecrow of Scatter- 
brook is a most successfu' « eation, ingenious, slyly malicious, 
mischievous, prone to sulks—in which he takes a simple pride— 
but never puckish nor sel-conscious. His mischief is never 
intended as such, nor are his sulks due to bad temper. He is 
genuine and sincere, but being only turnip-headed and broom- 
stick-legged, he does not see things quite as other people do. 
When he pursued Mrs. Bloomsbury Barton, begging her to take 
her turn scaring crows in Ten-Acre Field, he did so without 
malice, simply because he needed a substitute and thought she 
looked the part. 

Gummidge, I think, is certain of popularity, for his strange 
shafts of wit get under the skin and provoke chuckles, willy- 
nilly. The story, by the way, reads aloud well and should prove 
useful for story hours. It was broadcast in the Children’s Hour 
from seven or eight stations this summer with great success. 
Its first appeal is to those between the ages of eight and eleven. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 
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Linpsay, Norman. The Magic Pudding. Ill. 
159 p. 936} - - Hamish Hamilton 5/- 


There is a sub-title to this book which should be given. Here 
it is: “ Being the Adventures of Bunyip Bluegum and his 
Friends, Bill Barnacle and Sam Sawnoff.” Bill Barnacle was a 
sailor and Sam a Penguin bold. 


This book has been immensely popular for many years in 
Australia and only now comes to try its fate in England. It is 
definitely a funny book. To boys of eight, I believe it will be 
wilding amusing. That is not to say that its appeal is narrow, but 
rather that it exactly meets one particular demand. 


The magic pudding is a real inspiration. It is a person with 
a name. He is referred to as “Albert,” but he is a pudding in a 
basin, a cut-and-come-again pudding. His associates help them- 
selves morning, noon and night to steak and kidney pudding— 
or it might be boiled jam roll. They just whistle the right side of 
the pudding round. Albert is not touchy or sensitive about being 
eaten. He likes it. The more his friends eat, the better is he 
pleased. His friends constitute themselves professional pudding 
owners. But there are pudding thieves and pudding burglars who 
threaten and attack at frequent intervals. (By the way, the final 
“ge” of pudding is always omitted.) 

The story is interspersed with some very slick and amusing 
rhymes which add to the really excellent entertainment which 
the whole book affords. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


Oman, Caroia. Ferry the Fearless. Ul. 224 p. 
74X 5 - - - . - Pitman 3/6 


Good history and a good story are to be expected from the 
pen of Carola Oman. Both are here. She starts with a preface, 
linking up the ruined stones of to-day with the strong fortresses 
and castles which were the homes of many a boy like Ferry in the 
days of Richard I. 


She tells in her story how people lived then, how they slept 
beneath skins, what they ate and how meals were served in the 
Great Halls : what clothes they wore, how they hunted and skated 
in winter on the polished shin bones of sheep: how they kept 
feastdays, of the coins they used, of their pets and the tricks they 
taught their dogs in those far days. Ferry’s hound, Hank, howled 
for the absent King, growled at the name of the hated Emperor 
and barked a welcome for the return of the Crusaders and, 
with them, the Sieur de Knoville, Perry’s father. By a judicious 
introduction of strange and obsolete words, the author manages 
to suggest some differences in the spoken word of those times also. 
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Ferry was one of a family of six. They had Saxon as well as 
Norman blood in their veins and half of them were fair skinned and 
blonde, the rest dark and foreign looking. Their father had been 
taken prisoner by the Emperor while on his way to join the King in 
the Holy Land and he had languished in prison ever since. During 
his absence many changes came to the Castle. Neighbours 
threatened and danger was in the air. The story of the things 
which befel makes good and easy reading from beginning to end. 
It will be much enjoyed by those of nine to twelve. 


ELEANOR GRAHAM. 
; 


STREATFEILD, NoEL. Ballet Shoes. Ill. by Ruth 
Gervis 304 p. 8x54 - - - Dent 6/- 


One is frequently asked if there are any “ really good new 
books—not school-stories—for girls.” Here is one which can 
confidently be recommended for the nine to fourteen-year-old. 


Miss Streatfeild has written about children in some of her 
novels for grown-ups. “ Ballet Shoes” is a “ novel of the theatre ” 
about children and for children ; and a most entertaining novel, 
too. 

Pauline, Petrova and Posy Fossil are three adopted children 
who live in a large London house with a thoroughly human but 
impecunious guardian and an old-fashioned but endearing and 
practical Nannie. The household consists also of several kind and 
helpful tenants. 


After a “ nurseryhood ” which is described with humour 
and real insight into the child mind, and without sentimentality, 
the three children, now somewhere round nine years old, find 
themselves unexpectedly at the Children’s Academy of Dancing 
and Stage Training. Luckily they turn out to be successes, 
for money has to be earned somehow. They graduate from 
dancing-classes to stage work, and finally to film work ; though 
none of them are geniuses. We leave them in their ’teens, and in 
very happy circumstances. Pauline is starting for Hollywood, 
Posy is training for real ballet, and Petrova looks like realising 
her secret ambition to be a motor mechanic. 


The book grips because it is sincere and perfectly possible 
These events might happen to any child; these words could be 
spoken by every child. Pauline, Petrova and Posy are nice, 
unspoilt, naughty, natural children. They ought to be immensely 
popular, and so ought Miss Streatfeild, who will surely supply 
the need of many a grown-up this year and other years. Incident- 
ally, her accounts of the training of child-dancers and actors— 
accurate in detail—are both interesting and amusing. 


Lorna LEwIs. 
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Urriey, Atison. Candlelight Tales. Ul. by Elinor 
Bellingham-Smith 260 p. 8} x 54 Faber & Faber 6/- 


These tales are actually nursery rhymes told in prose—the 
history, for instance, of the unicorn who began life as a village 
foal, grew a horn, fought a circus lion, and was bought by the 
King for a thousand pounds; and became the co-hero of the 
famous rhyme about “The Lion and the Unicorn.” Over 
twenty of the old favourites are treated in this way; the idea, 
one gathers, being to link up the old rhymes with everyday 
experience, so that the scenes and characters of tradition become 
the scenes and characters of our own villages and towns. 


Many of us will prefer to keep the old rhymes as they are 
and fill them in with details from our own imagination. Somehow 
the story of Goosey Goosey Gander who took the old man 
(who wouldn’t say his prayers) by the left leg and threw him 
down the stairs, seems a little far-fetched when read in prose. 
Many of the rhymes have not been adapted without a certain 
straining after effect. But taken on their own merits, as out-of-the- 
ordinary stories with an other-worldly quality, a good many of 
Mrs. Uttley’s interpretations are very successful. Such stories as 
those of “ Dickory Dickory Dock” and “ Pussy Cat! Pussy 
Cat!” are particularly fascinating, and will appeal greatly to the 
young, fairy-minded type of child. 

It is interesting to note that a number of these tales have been 
broadcast in the Children’s Hour. 

Lorna LEwis. 


Hickey, 1. F.W. Bulldog Sheila, or The Gang All. 
281 p. 72X54 - - - Heinemann 5/- 
Sheila was the kind of girl who, when told by her form- 
mistress to take a noble character from history and try to model 
herself on him, thought at once of Bulldog Drummond. She was 
also the «ind of girl on whom watches naturally break: “ I’ve 
heard there are people on whom wrist watches simply will not go, 
and I think I must be one of them” ; and who referred to one 
of her school contemporaries as “an awful girl, one of those 
great, tall stupid girls who are good at maths.” Sheila was in fact 
an adventurer born. 


When Aunt Fanny came to stay with Sheila in her parents’ 
absence, and they were locked in the coal-cellar, and found 
marks on the stairs, and ropes on the bannisters, and heard 
strange noises, no one was happier than Sheila. 

This is a very good story of the mild-thriller order, with 
secret passages, clues, a modern smugglers’ yacht, a gang of 
three rather harmless desperadoes, and other necessary condiments. 
It can be thoroughly recommended to the uncritical young 
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schoolgirl with a taste for detective literature, and will lead no one 
astray. Sheila’s comments and observations on everyday life— 
“‘ the great mass of books they make us drag to and from school ” 
—“mother . . . holds that a girl’s life practically depends on 
her not missing one moment of school ”—will find an echo in 
the heart of many a Bright Young Person of ten years old and 
upwards. 
Lorna Lewis. 


ANDERSEN, Lis, Lis Sails to Teneriffe. Trans. 
from the Danish by Klares and Herbert 
Lewes Ill. 248 p. 735} - Routledge 6/- 


A year ago Lis Andersen had her first book published : 
“* Lis Sails the Atlantic,” an account of a voyage made by herself 
and her family in her father’s old fishing-smack. It was remarkable 
because the author was said to have been only eleven years old . 
when she wrote it. Her new book describes the same family’s stay 
3 of one year in the island of Teneriffe—not the journey to the 
, island, as the title suggests. If one were not told that this is a 
children’s book, one would take it to be a “travel” book; 
and if the publishers did not declare that “ Lis is still a child 
writing for children,” one would have ail kinds of views about the 
author’s age. : 


Lis seems to have been an exceedingly observant child. 
The island of Teneriffe, its Spanish inhabitants and Spanish 
customs, are all conscientiously described. Nothing, whether 
bull-fighters, old graveyards, fiestas, religious processions, 
the flowers on a mountainside, or sea-urchins on the shore, 
, escapes her notice. She and her young brothers were fairly 
free to wander as they liked, mountaineering and picnicing, as 
home-life was very unconventional and lessons were conducted 


on informal lines by a young theologist. Among the books 

, which he and the thirteen-year-old Lis discussed was Martensen- 

; Larsen’s “‘ The Delusion of Spiritualism and the Riddle of the 

? Soul.” It is a comfort to know that she was also capable of out- 

' eating all comers in a plum-eating contest. 

aulp é , ; , 

t Boys and girls in their teens who are interested in foreign 
places but not too adventure-minded, should appreciate this 

‘ simple and informative travel-book, which is written in easy- 

: flowing language. 

: Lorna Lewis. 
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“The ever-popular Annual.” 


6s. net The Times. 
TALES OF ACTION 
Edited by L. A. G. STRONG 
“Very good books.”’—The Listener. 
Three New Titles: 
MYSTERY ON THE RIVER 
by BRIAN O’FARRELL 
WINGS OVER ELDORADO 
by MALCOLM TAYLOR 
THE KITE 
by REX WARNER 
Coloured jackets, 8 illustrations 
256 pages 3s. 6d. net each 


HERE WE COME 
A-PIPING 


An Anthology of Poems for 
Young Children 
Edited by ROSE FYLEMAN 
Illustrated 2s. 6d. net. 
** One of the nicest and most un- 


hackneyed little books of its kind 
that | have seen.”"—Eleanor Farjeon. 


BED-TIME FUN 
For Boys and Girls 
By RUTH ZECHLIN 
2s. 6d. net 


**A God-send to mothers and nurses.” 
The British Weekly. 
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Shorter Notices 


BAKER, MARGARET. The Roaming ant. Ill. by Mary Baker. 
1ozp. 9X5} - - - Blackwell 3/6 net 


When a doll has keen sia in a box for seventy years she 
wants to see the world and when Donnie the puppy dumps her in a 
field her wish is likely to be gratified. After being nearly eaten 
by a cow, nearly run over by three motor cars and a milkcart, 
nearly drowned, and being given a false nose and a sailor suit, the 
thrill begins tp wear off and Victoria Josephine is very glad to be 
rescued, and petted by the same little girl who had turned up her 
nose at her when she had been impeccably dressed in a beautifully 
hand-sewn frock. 

The Roaming Doll will be enjoyed by all who love dolls 
because of the very pathetic adventures of the heroine, and for the 
sprightly conversation of Captain Cook the parrot. The silhouette 
illustrations will be no less appreciated. 


Barciay, VERA. Jane, Will You Behave? Ill. 244p. 
74X54 - - - - - - Burns Oates 3/6 


Tony and Katherine run a holiday camp for our old friends, 
Joc, Colette, Jane and the others. But when, on Great Aunt 
Sophia’s ultimatum, Miss Simpkin makes one of the party, things 
do look rather glum, and though Jane does her best to behave, 
things will go wrong occasionally. Jane is as incorrigibie—and as 
lovable—as ever, and the acidulous Simpkin is found to have a 
heart after all. 

This is a very pleasant story and contains, incidentally, a good 
deal of useful camp lore. 


BatTEN, H. Mortimer. Tameless and Swift. Ul. 176 p. 
8} x6 - - - - - - Chambers 3/6 


Mr. Batten’s knowledge of the wild is profound and he uses 
his knowledge here in writing twelve interesting, though occa- 
sionally rather sentimental, stories of animals. 


BENNETT, Ropney, and H. S. Gorpon. Le?’s Get Up a 
Concert. Ill. by Grace Dennys. 239p. 845}? Nelson 3/6 


This volume in the Nelsonian Library is a companion to 
“ Let’s Do a Play.” It is very comprehensive. Part one covers all 
types of concert, the building of programmes, J sonny equip- 
ment, etc. Part two consists of advice to performers, including 


soloists, orchestras and conductors, and the last part covers the 
business side of concert production. 

There is a preface by Sir Landon Ronald in which he says 
that as far as he is aware this is the first guide book to the subject 
and that is certainly the thought that came to mind on seeing it 
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announced in the publisher’s list. There seems nothing left out 
and the wealth of information contained in the “ business ” 
section will be invaluable. 


Bowen, Otwen. The Hepribah Omnibus. Wl. by L. R. 
Brightwell and Harry Rowntree. 444 p. 9x64 Nelson  6/- net 


A very welcome reprint, in one volume, of “‘ Hepzibah Hen,” 
“‘ Hepzibah Again,” “ Young Yap,” and “ Beetles and Things.” 
Clemence Dane, in a foreword, sums these stories up thus :— 
“Miss Bowen tells very small children about pzople disguised 
as animals, and points a moral all the more successfully because a 
moral is the last thing with which she concerns herself.” The 
illustrations are equally as delightful as the stories. 


Burke, T. Bi/ly and Beryl in Soho. Ul. 93 p. 74X54 Harrap 2/6 


Some glimpses of foreign life in the heart of London for 
younger readers. The two children, accompanied by an old 
taxi-man, see strange foods and shops, restaurants of different 
countries, and eat a real French dinner. 


CaLAHAN, Harotp A. Back to Treasure Island. Ill. by 
L. F. Grant. 246p. 9x6} - - - Black 5/- 


A continuation of Stevenson’s story told in a style imitative 
of him by a man who knows all about sailing. Beginning with 
characters or situations suggested by Stevenson, including our 
old friends, Jim, the Squire, the Doctor, and Long John, 
a good story is created that can be read with enjoyment purely 
on its own merits. It is, indeed, better that it should be so read 
than as a sequel to Treasure Island. 


Carro.i, RurH and Latrose. Luck of the Roll and Go. 
Ill by Ruth Carroll. 132 p. 9x63? : - Black _5/- net 


This is the story of a cat who stows away on a ship bound 
for the Antarctic. He has many adventures, and accidents and 
misunderstandings occur as a result of his presence on board. 
There is nothing strained about these events, however, and the 
story rings true. Apart from the interest centring on the cat and 
his shipmates, the story will serve as an introduction for children 
of about 10 or 11 to the life and organisation of an Antarctic 
expedition. 


CHesMorE, Stuart. Behind the Letter Box. Ill. 126 p. 
73 X 54 - - - - - - - Nelson 2/6 
A new volume in the “ Discovery ” series describing all the 
activities of the Post Office. A third of the book is concerned with 
the intricacies of the telephone service and describes them in a 
way that will fill the reader with admiration for the smooth and 
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efficient working of this side of the Post Office business. Though 
rather scrappy in the handling of its matter the book will serve as a 
very interesting introduction. 


Cory, Harper. Lovable Beasts. ill. 140 p. 735} Nelson 2/6 
A reprint of seven of the stories from the original, expensive 
edition. 


Davipeom, H. B. How Jap | Passed Her Tests. 192 p. 
8x 54 - ; - - Sheldon Press 2/- 


A story designed to encourage Guiding, providing infor- 
mation on tests and how to pass them. The value of the book is in 
the information it gives and the story itself is of little consequence. 


De Brunuorr, JEAN. Babar the — Ill. 48 p. 14} xX 10}. 

Cloth back - - - - Methuen 7/6 
“Babar the King ” continues the story of “ Babar” and 
“‘ Babar’s Travels.” Babar has now returned from his travels 
and has brought presents for all his subjects. This third volume 
carries on the tradition of humour, in story and picture, that has 
endeared this unique elephant community to so many children. 
One feels shy of talking about it, however, as a superintendent 

must feel shy of making a speech before a Sunday School feast. 


Downlk, JOHN C. Galloping Hoofs. lll. 213 p. 8} 53 ; 
Nelson 3/6 

A story about Australian horse-breaking and ranch life. 
A good yarn by a man who knows his subject intimately. 


Fiack, Marjorie. Willy Nilly. Ul. by the Author. 32 p. 
10} x 73. Cloth back. - New York, The Macmillan Co. 4/- 
Lovers of the “Angus ” books by this artist will welcome 
Willy Nilly, a penguin “who wanted to be different.” The 
pictures are in bright colours. For children of 5 and 6 years. 


Gac, W. Gone is Gone. lll. by the author. 60 p. 6444 Faber 2/- 


A well-told version of the amusing old folk story of a man 
who wanted to do housework. The pictures, too, are quaintly 
amusing. 


Grsss, M. The Man who Cong the Wind. Ill. 136 p. 
1oxX7 - - Chapman & Hall 5/- 
A collection of fairy tales, in a modern vein, which were 


extremely popular when broadcast in the Children’s Hour. They 
are well written and amusing. 





Some New and 
Forthcoming Books 


THEY MET ROBIN HOOD. Agnes Blundell 
This exciting romance of a family of young people who meet 
Robin Hood and share in his adventures will appeal to all. 

Age 8-14 3/6 


THE TOUCHSTONE. Euphan and Klaxon 
‘A welcome and worthy companion of ‘ South Country Secrets.’ ’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 

‘‘A really thrilling picture of England thro’ the ages.’’— Sunday 
Times. 


Age 9-14 3/6 
THE TIGER OF THE SEAS. R. C. Finney 


A real boy’s book, full of high adventure, courageous deeds, and 
blood-curdling thrills. 


Age 8-14 3/6 
ANNE ON THE ISLAND. Marjory Royce 


An exciting story of a real ‘‘ treasure hunt ’’ by two schoolgirls 
on holiday in Sark. 
Age 10-14. 3/6 


MICHAEL IN BOOKLAND. F. I. Cowles 


None could fail to be keen about English literature after taking 
this fascinating trip to ‘‘ Bookland ’’ with ‘‘ Mr. Bookworm.’’ 
Age 6-11 3/6 


RADIO NICK. Lucia Ibertay 


The astonishing adventures of a boy with a secret wireless set. 
All boys will love this yarn. 


Age 9-14 2/6 


THE PRINCE’S PROGRESS. Cubitt Lucey 


An ideal gift book for boys and girls, both charming and thrilling 
with a Cinderella touch. 


Age 7-12 5/- 
JANE, WILL YOU BEHAVE ? Vera Barclay 


The many lovers of this author’s ‘‘ Joc Colette ’’ series on 
Animals, Birds, on the Seashore and at the Natural History 
Museum, will welcome this holiday camp story with Jane. 

Age 8-14 3/6 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, L*° 


43, Newgate Street, E.C. | 
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G1BsON, KATHERINE. ia Oak Tree House. Ill. 128 p. 
73x 52 - - - New York, Longmans 6/- 


A quaint tale of a Goodman and his Dame told with droll 
simplicity. When they lose their home they build another one in an 
oak tree. The King’s messenger, pursued by his enemies, takes 
refuge in the house and promises the Goodman that the King 
will reward him. There is great rejoicing when the King himself 
visits the house. The lino cut iliustrations are delightful. 


GoLDING, HARRY (Ed.) The Wonder Book of How It’s Done. 
Ill. 256p. 10x77} - - - - Ward Lock 6/- 


A new title in an extremely popular series. It has about three 
hundred illustrations from photographs, including eight in colour. 
The thirty-six subjects briefly described cover a very wide range, 
but the value of this book, as in the other volumes in the series, 
is in its excellent plates. 


GREENE, L. Patrick. Trooper Unie. Ill. Oy C E. Brock. 
255 p- 8x6 - - - Harrap 5/-net 


A story, founded on the author’s experiences, of an English 
boy in the British South African Police. He is schooled in the 
ways of animals and men and becomes a keen trooper. An 
authentic background and thrilling adventures make this a good 
book for boys of thirteen or fourteen. 


Gries, Mary. The Yellow Cat. Ill. by I. ond J. Morton Sale. 
1190p. 8}x6} - - - - Oxford 3/6 


It is Xot every cat that is at home in a tiger’s cage, is ship- 
wrecked and rescued, performs tricks for a Duke, is captured by 
bandits, and at last becomes the cherished pet of a Chinese 
princess, but all these things happened to Straw, a marmalade- 
coloured kitten. 


For children from 8 to 10 years this is a most attractive book. 
The events in the kitten’s career are told in a straightforward and 
restrained manner and there are no incredible adventures. The 
kitten remains a kitten and not a creature in a book. He is the same 
lovable little animal throughout as his adventures smoothly 
unfold. One could perhaps wish for more emphasis on occasions 
that are in themselves very exciting. 


In physical production the book is noteworthy. It has 
good paper, good large type, and an attractive jacket. The 
illustrations deserve a special word of praise, the coloured ones 
being particularly delightful. 


¢ 
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Hearp, GeraLp. Exploring the Stratosphere. lll. from 


photographs. 98p. 735} = - - - Nelson 3/6 net 
Mr. Heard describes all that is known to date of the stratos- 
sphere, and explains how its exploration may lead to accurate 
weather forecasts, safer flying, and to better methods of com- 
munication by wireless. He gives vivid accounts of the valiant 
attempts to penetrate these higher regions. This book is an 
excellent introduction to the subject, attractively written. 


Hockaby, STEPHEN. Outlaws of the Border. 220p. 745 Pitman 2/6 


An exciting story, full of incident, of four Borderland 
children in the 14th Century. There is intense hatred between 
Sir William of Broomhill and his kinsman, Grame of Overburn. 
On the former’s departure for the French wars, Grame tries by 
craft and force to seize his castle, but the nimble-witted Elinor 
and her no less resourceful brothers, aided by their staunch ally, 
Hughie the Outlaw, succeed in outwitting him. The incidental 
accounts of the life, customs and dress of the time are convincing. 


HocGan, Inez. Bear Twins. Ill. by the Author. Boards. 


44p. 8x6} - . - . - . Dent 2/6 net 


The heroes (or villains) of this piece are a most engaging 
couple. They are two little brown bears and you cannot tell 
“ other from which.” Although their mother said they were too 
little to go into the forest they thought they knew better so they 
went and met with sundry adventures. Frightening squirrels 
and rabbits was easy enough, but soon they had very distressing 
encounters, were nearly eaten and nearly drowned, and were so 
glad to reach home with a whole skin that they never went into 
the forest again. The spirit and character in the drawings with 
the delightful little story makes this a book we can wholeheartedly 
commend for readers of from 5 to 7 years. 


HocGan, Inez. Nicodemus and His Gran Pappy: Ill. by the 


Author. Boards. sop. 73?x5 = - - Dent 2/6 net 


Nicodemus appears here with his “‘ houn’ dog,” his “ li’ 
sister,” and his quaint darkie talk. The moral of the story is that 
“Ef creeters stay whar dey b’long dey ain’t gonna git into 
trouble.”’ Although the illustrations will be deservedly enjoyed, 
we are not sure to what extent the dialogue will be appreciated. 


Hucui-Camp, E. New Stories of Old Things. 60 ill. from 





photographs. 207p. 74x5}# = - - - Dent _5/- net 

This is a book designed to stimulate interest in museums. 
The method adopted by the author is to select certain exhibits 
and, using fictitious characters, but with her background as 
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historically correct as possible, to write a series of short stories. 
These, by showing each exhibit as actually used and possessed, 
and in relation to the habits, dress, appearance and amusements _ 
of the people, succeed in bringing to life things which children 
know as rather inanimate objects with merely a label to differentiate 
them. There are eleven stories covering such fascinating topics 
as Roman knucklebones, Netsukes, the Bayeux tapestry, mediaeval 
stone carvings, and a stone axe. 


JOHANSEN, T. H. Henry ant the ¥ om Ill. 258 p. 
84x 54 - , - Faber 7/6 
A good mystery story in which the clever deductions of a boy 
in hospital with a broken leg lead to the capture of a gang of 


criminals. It is well written, has plenty of action, a good plot, 
and the characters are well drawn. 


KaraZINn, N. Cranes Flying South. im. by M. Pokrovsky. 

Ill. 235 p. 74X54 - - Routledge 5/- 

A bird story that has the extra charm of dealing with a land 

other than our own. Children will read with fascination of the 

journey of the cranes southward from Russia to Egypt ; of their 

amusing and wise companions. The story wings its way from 

chapter to chapter as evenly and as firmly as the well-designed motif 

of the flying crane at each chapter head. The book is well 
illustrated. 


Kent, Louise A. He Went with Marco Polo. All. 252p. 
84x 6 - - - - - - - Harrap 5/- 
The story of a young gondolier of Venice who becomes the 
friend of young Marco Polo and accompanies him on his travels. 
The story is based on Marco Polo’s own accounts and may 
usefully serve as an introduction. It is well written, there is plenty 
of action, and the illustrations are good. 


Lewis, Lorna. Jubilee and Her Mother. lll. 76 p. 10x 7} 
Hamish Hamilton 5/- 
This is a biography of the London Zoo’s star turn, the baby 
chimpanzee. It is pleasantly written for children of 7 or 8 years 
and is illustrated with 39 photographs and a number of amusing 
line drawings. 


Lipprncortt, JosEpH W. Chiseltooth the Beaver. Ill. 159p 
84x 6 - - - - - - - Harrap 5/- 


This book has a sense of actuality, a communication of real 
life lived in company with the beavers of Tinker’s Creek. It is 
affectionately told nature history, wherein author and illustrator 
have been at their happiest. 
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LortinG, HuGu. The Adventures of Doctor Dolittle. Ul. by 
the author. 320p. 8x5} - - - - - Cape 7/6 
An omnibus volume, containing “The Story of Doctor 


Dolittle,’ ‘‘ Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office,” and ‘“ Doctor 
Dolittle’s Zoo.” 





Low A. M. Great Scientific Achievements. Ill. from photo- 
graphs. 254p. 8}x5} - - - - Nelson 3/6 


A Nelsonian Library volume. It includes in its great achieve- 
ments, ships, buildings, bridges, docks, the stratosphere, photo- 
graphy, wireless, farming, aircraft, tunnels, hydro-electric schemes, 
irrigation and salvaging. Written in vigorous and economical 
language, the accounts have an exciting flavour that would be 
lost in a less direct style. For readers of fourteen and upwards. 


MACKINNON, Doris L. The Animal’s World. Ill. with 
numerous photographs and diagrams. 272 p. 937} Bell 7/6 


The author of this extremely interesting book is Professor of 
Zoology in King’s College, University of London. The book 
was inspired by a series of broadcast talks which showed Miss 
Mackinnon to possess an unusually simple and convincing 
manner in presenting her subject. It ranges over the world of 
birds, beasts (including man), fishes and insects. We meet animals 
curious and commonplace, and are introduced to numerous 
fascinating and curious zoological facts. We learn, for example, 
why the bird does not fall off his perch when asleep, how the camel 
stores food and water, and how flies walk on ceilings. These 
curious facts are, of course, merely outstanding as being things 
about which we have all wondered. Miss Mackinnon takes her 
readers, in a lucid style with a host of illustrative comparisons 
with things of everyday knowledge, through every feature of 
the animal kingdom ; movement in the air, on land and in water ; 
methods of breathing, feeding, keeping warm, communication ; 
how various creatures see, hear and smell; and finally plants in 
relation to animals. 


Although intended for children, this is a book that is suitable 
to a very wide range of age. 


MorGan, A., and C. L. Botrz. A First Electrical Book for 
Boys. Ill. 207p. 83x5} - - - - Harrap 5/- 


This book explains clearly both the theory of electricity 
and its practical application to such everyday things as telephones, 
heating, power transmission, lighting, etc. Both authors have 
written other successful books on the subject. 
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No. 14, Joy Srreer. Ill. 248 p. 10X74 - - Blackwell 6/- 


A reviewer has described Joy Street as the aristocrat of 
annuals, and No. 14 has much blue blood in its veins. Of the 
fourteen stories none is poor, and some are excellent. The 
illustrations are reasonably good and the wrapper is as delightfully 
funny as in previous years. 


O’Brien, Jack. Valiant, Dog of the Timberline. Ul. 224 p. 
83x6}— - - - - - - - Harrap 6/- 


s 

A well told, rapidly moving story full of excitement, giving a 
fine picture of the courage, intelligence and devotion of a sheep 
dog for its master. After his mother was killed by a grizzly, 
Val assumed the responsibility of caring for the sheep, and on a 
long trek from Wyoming to Montana he had every opportunity 
to prove his merit. The story gives, too, a picture of the perennial 
conflict between the sheep man and cattle rancher. 


Parpog, M. The Far Island. Ill. 308 p. 745} Routledge ~— 6/- net 


A story of two sophisticated children on a lonely island in the 
Orkneys. At first very bored, they soon find the island affords 
many amusements and adventures. 


“Tt is a pity that the author has so far yielded to usual con- 
vention as to make them discover both a hidden treasure and a lost 
relative, for otherwise the book is realistic as well as charming.” — 
T.L.S. 


Patton, Don. Brown Jug. lll. 311 p. 745 - Routledge 6/- 


The story of a wild horse, one of those independent and 
spirited creatures who refuse to run with the herd. It recounts his 
adventures with man and beast, summer sun and winter blizzard. 
The author loves horses and knows them well, and has a vigorous 
style. He has written a story that will capture the sympathies of 
older boys. 


PETERSHAM, Maup and Misxa. The Story Book of Clothes. 


= - m The Story Book of Houses. 
* - = The Story Book of Coal. 
ss a o The Story Book of fron and Steel. 
Ill. 32p. 84x84} - - - - - Dent 2/6 each 


The Petersham Story Books are a series of twelve that 
enjoy immense popularity in America, and no doubt if these four 
are successful others will be published here. They deserve success. 
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A good deal of research has gone into the creation of these simply 
written books. The sentences are short, the type sensibly large, 
and the well drawn and brightly coloured illustrations on every 
page will be very popular. 


Perhaps their ultimate value, however, lies in the fact that 
they bring to English children the work of two of America’s 
foremost illustrators of children’s books. We should welcome 
English editions of “ Miki and Mary” and “ Get-a-Way and 
Hary Janos,” which contain some of their most distinguished 
work. 


A Rounp or Carots. Ill. by Helen Sewell. Music arranged 


by T. Tertius Noble - - - - - Oxford 7/6 net 


A collection of thirty-four carols of all seasons arranged and 
adapted from familiar English, French, German and Czech tunes. 
The carols as presented by Dr. Noble have simple accompaniments 
and can easily be sung by children’s voices. Helen Sewell’s 
drawings have warmth and dignity and the strength of craftsman- 
ship which marks this as a distinguished book. It is a companion 
book to “A First Bible,” which is also illustrated by Helen Sewell, 
published by the Oxford Press last year. 


Srpte, Paut. Scout to Explorer. Ill. 239 p. 8X54 Putnam 6/- 


The author, who, as the youngest member of Byrd’s first 
Antarctic expedition, wrote “A Boy Scout with Byrd,” here 
gives an account of the second expedition, on which he was one 
of the scientific staff and personal aide to Admiral Byrd. 


SourHWOLD, STEPHEN. The Tales of Joe Egg. lll. 224p. 


8x6 - - 


Collins 5/- 


Twenty-one unusually good tales knit together into a 
fascinating unity. In addition to the alert attractiveness of each 
yarn, there is the career of Joe Egg himself. Besides that children 
will be charmed with the story of Belfeg, the drum and the giant. 
The illustrations are well drawn and well spaced in the text and 
both paper and type are good. 


STRONG, Put. Honk the Moose. lll. by Kurt Wiese.. 80 p. 





10} x 84. Cloth back - - - - - Harrap 5/- net 


The author and artist must have enjoyed making this book, 
and it seems impossible that readers should fail to enjoy it, too. 
The story is very amusing and the pictures, both coloured and in 
line, are still more amusing. It is the story of an old moose that 
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has strayed into a livery stable. Although not wanted, he stayed’ 
about the little middle western town and was perfectly at home. 
Honk the Moose was published in America last year and enjoys 
great popularity there. 


Taytor, Matcoim. Wings over Eldorado. lll. 256 p. 8x6 
Blackwell 3/6 


Two young airmen discover the fabled city of Manoa and 
their efforts to protect it from unscrupulous adventurers make 
exciting reading. Romance is mingled with swift action and the 
beauty of an unspoilt ancient civilisation, where bloodshed and 
the desire for gold is unknown, is well depicted. 


Tozer, K. Here Comes Mumfie. lll. 196 p. 836. Cloth 
back - - - - - - - Murray 5/- 


This friendly and lovable little elephant, who appeared in 
“The Wanderings of Mumfie,” may well claim to be of the 
company of famous characters in children’s books, and his new 
adventures are just as fantastic and delightful as before.. 


On Christmas Day he finds himself with Tommy, his new owner, 
and at once things begin to happen. With his friend Scarecrow, 
Charlie Gump the policeman, a raven with one leg, the little 
girl Selina and others he is able to thwart the very terrible plot 
of a Professor and a Witch against the Toys. “A most important 
elephant,” says Father Christmas of Mumfie, and the children will 
echo him. The author’s gay and amusing illustrations in black, 
red and blue are sufficient in themselves to win many friends for 
Mumfie. 


Warner, Rex. The Kite. Ill. 252 p. 8x6 - Blackwell 3/6 


An interesting and vigorous yarn of the fight against the drug 
traffic in Egypt. The tracking down of “ The Kite,” chief of a 
smuggling organisation, is finally achieved by the young hero 
and his Egyptian friends. Interwoven with this incident and 
excitement are some observations about Egypt and her problems, 
and many colourful pictures of the country. 


Wuire, Ross. The Nuwb. ill. 253 p. 8X54 - - Dent = 6/- net 


The Nub, aged ten, is held for ransom on the Pirate Gold, 
but through the friendship of Sam, the Negro cook, a way is 
found to trap the kidnappers. The story is well told and goes 
with a swing, the two characters, The Nub and Sam, being vividly 
drawn. 
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Cheap Editions 


Anperson. L. Lis Sails the Atlantic- - Routledge 
BaRNE, K. The Easter Holidays - - Heinemann 
Das, F. H. Leap-Home and Genilebrawn - - Dent 
FiscHer, M. Street Fair - - - - - Routledge 


Foxker, A. Flying Dutchman. Youth Edition - Routledge 
FYLEMAN, R. Jeremy Quince - - - - Cape 


Hickey, T. F. W. The Unexpected Adventure Heinemann 


Lortinc, H. The Twilight of Magic - - - Cape 

Meics,C. The Story of Louisa Alcott : - Harrap 
Monckton, E. The Go-to-Bed Book. Ill. by Clifford Webb. 

Nelson 

Monckton, E. The Top of the Mountain. lll. by Clifford 

Webb - - - - - - - Nelson 

Noste, E. John Henry goes to Sea - - - R.T.S. 


Wriuiams-E.uis, A. Fairies and Enchanters - Nelson 





3/6 
3/6 
5/- 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 
3/6 


5/- 


3/6 


2/6 
3/6 
5/- 








